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IMAGINATION. CONCENTRATION, AND THE 
MOVING-PICTURE. 


GeorceE H. BrowNrE 
The Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge. 


When one who is accused by your Executive Committee 

of “growing old” is introduced to the moving-picture as a 
“new force in education which’, as its advocates assert, 
“is going to convert our blackboards into slate roofs and 
send our text-books to the ragman’’, he has to rub his eyes, 
own the soft impeachment, and admit that he can not 
be as young as he feels (especially at the opening of another 
skating season!). But every new art suffers from the ex- 
travagance of its enthusiasts. Seventy-five years ago, when 
the photograph was invented, the painter Delaroche be- 
wailed that the artist’s occupation was gone! Mr. Edison 
makes no such sweeping claims as his supporters do. “I 
do not expect that the moving-picture,” he has elsewhere 
said, “will take the place of all school books; but I do ex- 

_ pect that they will take the piace of most books below the 
ninth. grade. I do not know how I could teach grammar 
with the moving-picture; but I can teach reading, writing, 
spelling, geography, arithmetic, and physiology. I can even 

~ teach history and some branches of science with moving- 
pictures.” The scientific films, however, referred to in Mr. 
Edison’s letter have not yet been released» and your com- 
mittee has been unable to see any of them. But several 
expert educators, including normal school men, members of 
_.the N. Y. State Board, and of college departments of edu- 
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cation, were favored with a demonstration at the Edison 
Laboratory about a year ago. “I think all would agree,” 
reported one, “that the films that were shown us were cal- 
culated to give information rather than to stimulate thought.” 

“Children are not in school to be entertained in the sense 
that they go to the movies”, said another. “Neither are 
they there merely to have a body of interesting and import- 
ant facts presented to them simply as gifts of information. 
They are in school in order that they may be taught not only 
to see, but to think; not only to think, but to feel; not only to 
feel, but to act. Films which simply allow children to see 
stimulating things without exciting to thinking processes, 
would hardly serve the educative process.” 

“Nothing is left to speculation or imagination,” said an- 
other privileged observer. “No phase of the process or 
feature of the object is left unexplained or unnamed. The 
‘educational’ moving-pictures represent supreme success in 
the presentation of predigested information. Their very 
perfection of detail and interesting character render them 
dangerously convenient adjuncts of the old ‘pouring in’ 
method of education.” 

Now, the question, this morning, I conceive to be not the 
question of the moving-picture school, “which, like votes for 
women, is going to come anyhow”; nor the question of the 
educational value of the motion-picture show—all the ‘“mov- 
ie” people themselves that I have talked with agree with 
Mr. Hitchcock rather than with Miss Gerrish. The ques- 
tion on our program for discussion is “The moving-picture 
and English work in the schools”; and I wish to confine 
my brief discussion to the moving-picture as a possible aid 
in the teaching of literature. 

Now, long before this picture question came up, or I had 
heard Mr. Hitchcock’s paper, I had a notion that the very 
name literature implied that literature was written to be read; 
that the teaching of literature in school was mainly teaching 
how to read; and that a pupil without background, without 
some sensitive, interpretative appreciation, some exact and 
lively appropriation of the idea behind the symbol, without 
some imagination and power of concentration to apply it, 
lost fifty per cent, or more, of the possibilities of his reading. 
And “fifty per cent of efficiency of comprehension is,” as 
Professor Canby pointed out the other day, “below the mar- 
gin of enjoyment and below the margin of profit.” “What 
is it that you read, my lord?” said old Polonius to Hamlet. 
“Words, words, words”—<the besetting sin of school reading 
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of literature (as perhaps of all our teaching). Will the 
moving-picture eradicate it? . 

If I were asked to name the faculties, the training of which 
I think from my experience contributes most to the pros- 
perity of our English work (or the lack of training of which 
accounts for most of the inefficiency in our whole educa- 
tion), I should without hesitation name imagination and con- 
centration. By concentration JT do not mean such faculty 
of absorption in any one thing to the exclusion of all others, 
that it can be justified only as the absent-mindedness of 
genius; and by imagination I do not mean exclusively the 
poetical or pictorial imagination that indulges only in fiction, 
or the creative or scientific imagination that produces great 
inventions. JI mean these, too, because I deem them the 
most important faculties we have to develop. But I am 
also considering merely the pupil’s faculty of pulling him- 
self together under the assigned tasks so that his mind isn’t 
entirely absent; and the simple, elementary faculty of seeing 
straight, visualizing what he reads, and realizing some idea 
behind the symbol or the picture he sees. “There’s a marked 
difference” (we read in Stevenson the other day in class) 
“between decreeing light in chaos, and lighting the gas in 
a metropolitan back-parlor with a box of patent matches.” 
If there is any one vital fundamental in the whole educa- 
tional problem, it is the element of individual initiative and 
responsibility. 

Of course, there is nothing new in all this. There is 
nothing new in what little I am going to say. But I protest, 
tho’ my observation of American conditions goes back to 
a juvenile participation in the Lincoln-McClellan campaign 
just fifty years ago this fall; and tho’ my experience as a 
student and teacher of English is exactly coincident with 
the forty years during which English has been a prescribed 
subject for entrance to College,—I protest that I have not 
yet reached the ostrich stage, that I am not a mere Jaudator 
temporis acti. . Yet, even at the risk of being thought 
reactionary, let me state, as some of the fruit of this ex- 
perience bearing on our moving-picture question, four trite 
convictions: 


1. “There is no satisfactory substitute for Knowledge,” 
as Tammany John Quinn said to the young lawyer in his 
office who tried to “get by” with a superficial brief, and 
whom he made do the work all over before he went to the 
“movies.” 
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2. There is no Knowledge, the possession of which is of 
much value or the acquisition of which is of the slightest 
mental training which can be acquired without some genuine 
personal initiative and some honest hard work sometime, 
somewhere. 

3. The “moving-picture mind”, as Dr. Crothers aptly 
calls it, is no satisfactory substitute for an efficiently work- 
ing, self-directed, “picture-moving” mind. 

4, It is still harder to go up the moral and intellectual 
stairway (in spite of the moving- picture escalator) because 
it is easier to go down, than it was forty or fifty years ago, 
for at least seven reasons. 

Which is, being interpreted, the youth of to-day have at 
least seven things that the youth of fifty years ago did not 
have, to weaken their initiative, dissipate their energies, and 
impoverish their imagination. I do not mean to imply that 
there is no good in any of these seven things. Perhaps we 
would not remove them if we could. We could not, you 
may be sure, if we would. They are here to stay. What 
are we going to do with them? Though they have brought 
about a reading-situation “which I will not miscall, which 
I dare not name, which I scarcely know how to comprehend 
in the terms of any description”, I have space to say of 
them only what, for our purpose, comes into the spotlight 
radiating from the burning conviction which I have just 
stated, and which I share with you and the late Charles 
Eliot Norton; viz., that “the imagination is of all the facul- 
ties the most difficult to control, the most far-reaching in its 
relations, the rarest in full power. But upon its healthy 
development depend not only the sound exercise of the 
faculties of observation and judgement, but also the com- 
mand of reason, the control of the will, and the quickening 
and growth of the moral sympathies. The means for its 
culture which GOOD READING affords is the most gener- 
ally available and one of the most efficient.” Consider these 
“seven deadly sins”, then, teachers of English, solely in re- 
lation to their effect on the time of the normal boy and girl 
of to-day available for concentration on the reading of good 
literature—reading, if you please, merely for the acquisi- 
tion of vocabulary, say nothing of style or the cultivation of 
the imagination. Time forbids my tarrying on any but 
the seventh. 


1. Cheap periodicals and magazines (written down to 
a taste that balks at the slightest mental exertion.) 
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2. Cheap theatrical shows (adapted to the tired busi- 
ness man’s standard—no mental effort). 

3. Cheap (canned) music (might be excellent and often 
is; but degenerates into the “empty singer of an idle day” ,— 
mere amusement, and accompaniment to dancing). 

4. The apotheosis of amusement (the dancing craze, the 
exaggeration of athletics: the domination of play—Johnny 
must be out of doors al] the afternoon, till he is too tired 
and sleepy to read in the evening). 

5. Premature introduction to club life and manners (de- 
pendence upon the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries of 
life—too many servants, no chores or responsibilities; press 
the button, and others do the rest). 

6. The automobile (the devil’s own as a seductive time 
consumer—what willing chauffeurs pupils make, often at 
pa or ma’s request—‘“tho’ in the meantime some necessary 
question of the school be then to be considered!’’) 

%. The moving-picture show, (and the better the pictures ; 
obviously, the cheaper the vaudeville show). 

The educational value of the average “movie” is admitted 
by the “movie” people themselves to be negligible. Boston, 
according to the observations of the manager of one of the 
most reputable moving-picture houses, is the “dumping 
ground of the film-makers—if it doesn’t get the very worst, 
it doesn’t get the best, for the makers know they will not 
pay.” The manager of the most reliable film-distributing 
firm, deploring the public taste, which so craves the sensa- 
tional, assured me that the makers of such educational films 
as I described to him I wanted “would be bankrupt in two 
weeks. The moving picture business is emptying the 
saloons; but,” he admitted, “it is imperilling the financial 
prosperity of the regular theatre and the book-business, too. 
The only hope of reform is in the schools.” “Unfortun- 
ately, film manufacturers,’ says one of the very best of 
them, “however high their ideals, are being required at pres- 
ent to ride two horses when they make _ educa- 
tional films. JI mean by this that the schools do not yet 
afford a sufficient market for manufacturers to produce 
any large number of educational films, unless they have a 
sufficiently popular appeal to insure some revenue from the 
theatres. A film manufacturer would speedily bankrupt 
himself in the manufacture of films if he undertook to cover 
the field as it should be covered. Undoubtedly, even with 
the present inadequate supply of educational motion pic- 
tures, a demand among the schools will be developed which 
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will justify manufacturers in making a substantial number 
of pictures that are strictly pedagogic, but that time is not 
yet. It has been pretty well demonstrated that a piece of 
good literature, literally translated into motion picture form, 
will not please the average motion picture audience.” 

If Professor Norton’s estimation of the efficiency of the 
cultivation of the imagination by good reading is true, as 
few will deny; and if the habit of good reading is imperilled 
by the distractions of modern conditions, as many will ad- 
mit,—then the cultivation of the imagination is imperilled, 
unless these substitutes for good reading may be adequate 
compensation. Mr. Edison’s contentions are undoubtedly 
- true-that one remembers easier what one has seen than what 
one has been told; and that the eye will do more for some 
minds, and do it more quickly, than reading ever will. 
There is little question but that in science, industry, mech- 
anics, geography, etc., the “substitution” of moving-pic- 
tures “by grant” for reading “by imposition” will give 
“permanent satisfaction” to a “great and growing popula- 
tion”; but not only the most significant things in literature 
but the barest literary commonplaces, especially in poetry, 
will have to be photographed in a “light that never was on 
sea or land” before they can be an adequate substitute in 
moving picture even for the crude interpretation by the 
normal, unspoiled child’s alert but untrained imagination. 

My conclusion, then, is that if we must choose between 
two extremes: Prof. Francis James Child’s position that all 
graphic illustrations in literary classics are impertinences, 
and that the best dramztic representations on the stage could 
not entice him from the more nearly adequate performances 
he could produce in his mind’s eye before his own open fire 
—between this extreme and the other, the moving picture 
as it is to-day, or likely soon to be, we’d better choose the 
former, in spite of the rather sorry outlook I have pictured 
for the reading-habit of to-morrow. But even that situation 
is not hopeless, when earnest English teachers like you are 
combined to relieve it. 

And we have not got to choose between these extremes. 
We have no right to expect of the moving-picture people a 
higher standard of excellence than we expect of our own 
reading and of the best dramatic reproductions; but Mr. 
Edison and his followers must not forget that first impres- 
sions on the eye are almost ineradicable, and that therefore 
their responsibility for making their substitutions for read- 
ing accurate and adequate is very great. My own conception 
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of Hamlet, for example, was heavily handicapped by early 
identification with the impersonations of Charles Fechter 
and Edwin Booth, before I had critically studied the text; 
and I should hate to have all the mystery and incongruity 
taken from the Shakespearean character, by having young 
people’s first impressions indelibly fixed by moving-pictures 
of a Hamlet made so simple, so modern, so easily interpreted, 
as he is when impersonated by even so distinguished an actor 
as Forbes Robertson, with or without the accompaniment 
of this cultured Englishman’s mellifluous elocution. The ef- 
forts, however, of Mr, Edison to produce perfect mechanical 
films and reproducing machines and the efforts of the Fa- 
mous Players Film Companies to pose only the very best 
actors, deserve our hearty commendation and encourage- 
ment. 

If, then, educational moving pictures, supplementing read- 
ing and study may have the effect of stimulating renewed 
reading of the original literature, and if their display can 
be made practicable for schools of all grades, I welcome 
their speedy arrival. But if the presentation of even good 
educational films to well bred pupils who have been care- 
fully protected, is only going to stimulate their hitherto 
controlled desire to visit the commercial picture shows (as 
has been the experience in Newton) ; if we are only going 
to have still more entertainment and still less concentration 
in school and in life than we now have,—then, I fear, the 
renaissance of good reading and the increased cultivation 
of the imagination is only the farther off. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The English Leaflet is published by the-New England Association 
of Teachers of English, every month except July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Hntered as second class matter 
May 1, 1914, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., under the act of March 
8, 1879. 


The papers and the general discussion at the last meeting 
of the New England Association of Teachers of English, 
brought out two definite views. Miss Gerrish, in discus- 
sing the question, emphasized the fact that motion pictures 
had been of distinct advantage in her composition class, 
both in the written and in the oral work. Last summer, in 
these classes, she discovered that certain ones of her pupils 
were able to write or tell very good stories. Some of 
these were so good that she questioned their originality. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that these plots were in 
each case reproduced from some motion picture film. It 
thus provided material that she had found of exceptional 
help in her written and oral work. 

The paper that Mr. Willard presented revealed the atti- 
tude of the pupils themselves. In his examination of a 
large number of grammar-school and high-school students 
in Springfield, he found that while the pictures had made a 
tremendous impression, particularly upon the members of 
the lower classes, they had contributed practically little, 
either in composition or in literature. The pupils them- 
selves had grown less enthusiastic as they had grown older, 
and had come to realize the inadequacy of the moving pic- 
ture to portray, as literature portrays, the deeper truths 
of life. 

The strongest opposition was voiced by Mr. Hitchcock, 
who dwelt at length on the inability of the moving-picture 
film to portray the finer emotions of literature. He illust- 
rated this by an extended analysis of “The House of the 
Seven Gables”. Certain exterior facts in this romance could, 
of course, be portrayed; but how futile, how inadequate 
any attempt to portray the deeper or the finer passions! 

The display of the pictures themselves embraced films 
illustrating—in whole or in part—the story of “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” “Les Miserables,” and “Twelfth Night”. When we 
consider that these films were the best that a long and 
arduous search by the committee could produce, and when 
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we think of how partially the spirit of these, especially 
“Twelfth Night”, and “Old Curiosity Shop”, was revealed, 
we see the limitation of the moving-picture device. 

The general concensus of opinion would, however, admit 
of a limited possibility of this device as an adjunct. Cer- 
tain advantages accrue from presenting upon the screen 
the locale of such stories as “Paul Revere’s Ride”. New 
England scenery is in this film accurately reproduced, but 
“Twelfth Night” was so incoherent that no one, unfamiliar 
with the story, could get the conception of Shakespeare’s in- 
tent. To crowd into fifteen minutes, the story of this 
comedy, is an impossible task. ‘Tes Miserables”, because 
it was more detailed and more leisurely, was perhaps the 
most satisfactory of all the films. The full story is por- 
trayed in nine reels, requiring two hours and forty minutes 
for its full production. Unusual knowledge and unusual 
wisdom had evidently directed the producing of this film, 
and the results were more satisfactory. 

The invention of the Pathescope, a machine that uses non- 
inflammable films and can be operated by an unlicensed oper- 
ator, reveals a possibility of extended use of the moving pic- 
ture device in the school-room. Inasmuch, however, as this 
machine requires a special film and as the number and kinds 
of films produced by any single company is necessarily 
limited, it will be some time before this machine will .be of 
practical or universal use in our English classes. 

All in all, it may be said that the members of the Associ- 
ation feel that there are at present no extended opportuni- 
ties for the schools in the use of moving pictures. The 
business is in the hands of men who are interested almost 
wholly in the commercial side. They regard the educational 
film as more or less of an intruder and one that is not cal- 
culated to add to the box receipts. Our children are not 
greatly aided by attending the shows, and the movement 
has not yet progressed so far that schools can direct, in any 
great degree, the taking of such films as they would like to 
use. To deny, however, that there are possibilities for the 
future is to deny the obvious. What these possibilities are, 
rests almost wholly with the future directing agency of the 
school, 
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